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Background for educational Improvement gfforti, A 
network of people offering new alternatives. One way of 
facilitating c'hange. Enabling schools to adopt new 
programs. . . , ' 



I. WHAT ItTHf NDNf ^ 

A briif history. How exemplary programs art identified. 
How prograitis are chosen. How school districts adopt NDN ^ 
programs. ^ ^ 

WHAT.IS DIFFERiNT ABOUT THE NDN? 

The disiemination concept .^hy the NDRhas succeeded . 
The importanC€ of paople^ of sharing. Teachers working 
with teachers. . 



III. RESULTS 

The NDN helps schools meet demands for improvement 
and federal and state mandates. More than 7,000 
adoptions. Cost effectiveness. Program variety. Sample 
programs. . * 



IV. CHALLENGES AHEAD 

Increasing demands. Increasing diversity. Coordinating 
dissemination efforts. Stabilizing funding. Strengthening 
the Network, Capitalizing on what's been learned A final 
word. 




INTRODUCTION 



-Wb mn hmlptwooutQfmper^ three chilSren 



"NDNoffen programsi it does not force them on 
hchooldiBtrictB.,/' _ - 



Change traumatic to rtiost people — even whert 
they kndw it is necessary and may improve their 
lives^ 

Similarly, change is traumatic to schools. 
Problems can be apparent , or not so apparent. 
Teachers might have the uneasy feeling that they 
a^e not reaching their students. Students rnight^be 
tiiking days off — unexcused — and not really bje 
taking part when they are present. Administratprs 
might wonder how they can cope: providing inser^ 
vice for already overworked teachers*,. helping 
^ parent advisory councils function effectively. ^ , 
meeting new requirements mandating that handi- 
capped children be placed in regular classes. * . 
ibalancihg'thg budget; 



For schools, not only are problems plentiful but so 
are obstacles to change : lack of money, lack of 
time, lack of guidance, lack of staff siipport, and an 
overabundahce of "things that mu/t bedealt with 
before any changes can be made. ' ' 

But suppose an administrator belllves something 
must bellone — that a school needs a new currifcu- 
lum j more teacher inservice In reading, an _ 
improved climate in senior high, oV a way to 
identify possible learning problems In kindergart; 
ners? What is the next stepfor that administratpr? 

A few years ago, an administrator might have had 
to search alone for a solution. Even if one were ^ 
found , there was no guarantee that it would work; 
Now, administrators who need an effective pro^ 
gram can turn to the National Diffusion Network. 

The National Diffusion Network, or NDN^ is a 
riationwide system of trained educators working 
t^ether in a lu^ained effort to help school dis» 
tricts adopt tested proprams, * ^ 

> • 
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bevelopingMew Alternatives 

• ' ' . . r ' ^ ^ 
One of the people in the NDN is Lucellle Wernerj a 
teacher who successfully developed a mlnimaUcost 
prograato screen cHildrgn forlearnlng problems. 
befor^Hb enter schooU The program alto p 
vides i^^ces to young children during tKeir first 
critical years in schooL As one example of what the 
programcanTnean tochlldren, Mrs. Wernersays: 

* * We can help two oiit of every three children who 
are identified as having serious j^oblems in 
reading to become successful readers > " , 

Mrs. Werner developed her program, starting In 
1971 *\n a small, mostly rural area of Illinois. The 
$400,M0 cost was paid by the federal government 
under Title III of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act (ESEA), 

Approximately 300 schools are now using the pVo- 
g?am in 31 states, and more than 60,000 childreii 
have been screened. It has been found to be effec- 
tive with children who go to inner-city schools in 
Chicago as well as with migrant chljdren who 
follow the crops with their families. So successful is 
the program that it is being used In five oth^er 
countries: Austria, Germany, Norway, Sweden, ' 
and Switzerland* . ' ^ ^ 

The program Mrs. Werner directs, knowii^ 
officially as Early Prevention of School Failure,' ' 
is only one of more than IM exemplary programs 
which the NDN makes^ailable to schools/Known 
as ' 'Develope^/Demonstrators," theseprpgrams ^ 
help youth to^become mpre responsible and 
responsive to their families, friends, community, 
and school. Some help educators better organize 
and manage their schools and work more effective- 
ly with parents and other citizens. Many can be 
used to help districts meet curre^nt legislative rnan= , 
dates fornflinimum competency graduation re- 
quirements, basic skiHs programs, and new 
approaches for idmtifying and serving handi- 
capped youth, AH nave beeQ reviewed ^nd approved 
by a federal panel tp assure their effectiveness, [ 



PacilitatingClHinge 



Suppose a seh^l district in Wyoming wants t@ 
adopt a program that was started in Maine? That 
question faced fideral and f tate administFato^ 
|irio^ to the start of the NDN when f hi re was no 
effeetivi nationM/lde sysfBm to traA^er programs 
and to provide the total service required to make 
adoptions work. Trahsferrin§ an exemplary 
program from one schdbl to another In the same 
district or state vyas difficult enough without trying 
to move one to a state that was far away, not to / 
Mention trying to figure out different state require - 
ments, guideline^, and red tape^ 

To case transfer problems and to assure cffe|tlve 
interstate movement of programit the NDN again 
relied on people. ''State Facilitators'' waithe 
name given to people charged with facilitating 
iSopnons within ffieir state. They are located In 
almost ev^ery state, the District of Columbia, and 
the Virgin Islands. 



State Facilitators make piiblie and nonpublic 
districts aware of the NDN and tKe programs It • 
offers. They work with districti In dittrmining 
needs and matching tHe m to the alternatlvis the 
NDN offers, " ' . ' ^ 

Duane Webb of Colorado \% one of the people wh6 
serves as a State Facilitator, He iayi fhe NDN li 
^ working well in his state and ' 'hasB tremendous 
amount of grass-roots creSljbillty'' for several ^ 
reasons, **NDN offers programs; It doed|iot force 
them off scf)ool districts, ' ' The a^nouht a follow-up 
provided to sch^ti that acTopt a program also 
establishes credibility. Dr. Webb makes sure that 
he or one of his staff maintains contact with an 
adopting school for at l^ast a year* * 'By emphasl^^ 
ing pers6nal,,long term involvement of our staff, 
We are assuring quality adoption, " he says, Artd he 
notes, ' 'one iUccessful adopt lon^reedi another.,^' 
In the Denver Public Schopls> for example, one 
prbgram was adopted , followed by four others 
when it proved succeisful. Similarly, rnultiple 
adoptions have occurred in schooli^n Adams . 
County and ColoradoSprings, % 



The NDN Responds to Local Needs 

Here's what Calvin M. Wa^/ar, ColQradd^.CommiBBiQner of 
EducQtion, has to say about NDN's impact on his state-. 

. . . ■ ( ' ^ 

'*The Colorado State Facihtatof project has been a prime mouer 
within our state in prouiding effective assistanee to local school 
districts ss they implement efforts. The Colorado State 
Facilitator and the National Diffusion Network have been able to 
respond to the needs of local educators for improued reading, 
mathematics, and ear/y childhaod education programs with a 
variety of alternative^l The real key to the success of this proiect, 
though, has been the excellent staff and trainers who have 
worked |q cooperatively with Colorado's school people in their 
heal educational inhprovement efforts. Thf concept of providing 
altemQtiv&B and choices to teachers and administrators as they 
work to irhproue education is onfi which is supported by the ColO' 
rado Departrrient of Education, The futyre of education relies 
heavily, on the Qbttity &f educators to work more cooperatively at 
alt levels of gpuernment , We hope, as the stat^ of Colorado seSfcs 
to deuelop the capacity to provide effective technical assistance 
and alternatwe ideas to local teachers and cldminis^ators, that 
programs s&ch as the National Diffusioni^et work will continue to 
be involved. " * ^ , 



\ 
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U\ Colorid&; ii Irt othtr •tatiii tha NDN li helping 
admlrtiltrjktors riipond to laeel pqlte 
intfitttat«and fgdtral legialatlvg requirements. 
ThtNDPi is also carEylngout tht Intent 01 
Conffess, which mandated In IfglalatlonWchaa 
ESEA that thi U.I, Wflce bf Educatlan (USOE) 
• ^yissemlnate*' programs or approachi? that lead ' 
to improvement in education . The NDN , 



admlnUtiredbythtDfviilonoff^e^oM^ . . 
Replication In USOE, does that arid mor«;< 
nationwide system i li enables ichool dU 
vj^te in the country to adopt at mirfima) ^§t en 
effective program dgveloped under Title I, Title III, 
'orTltlelVvESEA; Right to Read; Follow Through; 
Handicapped; Bilingual; or other federal educa^ ^ 
t Ion programs, ' 



I . WHAT. IS THE NDN? 



The National Diffusion Network (NDN) Is different 
things to different people. 

It's been callAI: 

• **Asignificant catalyst for sharing natlqnalty 
what Has been learned in education," 

• ''A down^o-earth, practical way of helping 
people help each other— teachers with 

V ' tgachcrs; administritors with 
administrators.'* 

• *'A shortcut for improving education for 
kids." 

\« **A people-oriented dissemination method. 

• A *Metterofcr€dit'' enBbling programs to 
move across state lines, 

• An answer to the Congressional mandate to 
' the U,S, Office of Education (US0E) to 

disseminate results of federally funded 
gducation programs. 
" • Ameansof enabling personnel in local 
school districts jo become aware of many 
effective programs and to select the one that 
, best fits their requirements. 



ESEA also was instrumental Instrengthenlriy itate 
departments of educatio^ better attuning them to 
challengei within theirstatiSi * 

In the f arly 1970i, more and m^re states began 
validating **eKemplary" education programs that 
^ were emerging from federal and state funded " 
initiatives, Several states set up systems to identify 
the best progran^^and make thefti known to ether 
districts within %tAe bpundaryl These efforts, 
came to a clim^ When ^tate and|federal off Iclali, 
working with programs funded under Title III, 
ESEA, Jointly agreed that approjcimately $9 
million available fromflscal year 1974 dlscre^ 
tionary funds should be used to promote the dis- 
semination of eKemplary progranls across state 
line^, ' 

Thus, the idea of NDN wasborn. Federal off iciaU 
promoted the NDN because of its potential to link, 
via a njk*i€^^e network, schpol districts with 
' spe^c educaffcoproblems to.6f ograms In other 
districts that had B^n succe3sful4n solving those 
same problems. 



A Jrlef History 

During the 1 Ws and 1960s, the federal govern- 
ment assumfe ' chat informatior^ftnd materials 
produced by research would rei^ch educators in 
local districts via Journals and other print media 
But one-way, limited communication was not so 
fruitful in promoting change as was hoped. 



With the passage of the Elementary and Secondary x 
Education Act (ESEA) in 1965, local districts cow Id 
apply for fundb to develop new approaches to 
improve^education in their^own school settings. 



How Exemplary Programs Are Identified 

C^ort^ntally with sponsorship of a national dis- 
play of promising educational programs in 1972, a 
federal panel was appointed to assure that any 
federal funds awarded for dissemination purj^ses 
* would be directed to programs that could offer 
proof of effectiveness. The federal panel , named 
,the Dissemination Review Panel, was composed of 
evaluators and other experts from USOE. When 
the Panel was expanded to include experts f ron^ 
the NationaF Institute of Education* it became 
kno^n as the Joint Dissemination Review PaneL 



Nttdit f unctiMing ii lin jbittrnai ra^^^ 
" mi€hinlimforpr^iram|dhhMld|)«d 

framth«Di|Miilmin1cilHutth, Bdueatlon and 

VV«tfar«*i Education DivMion, tht Pahsl wsi 
* at ■ ieraiirting michaniarti for idhoolt. In tffeet , . 

thi ^ansnicrfini out l«is «f fMlvg progratni and 

providfMrpataport for ftdarally d«vf lop«d pro- 
' Sftffifafobveomidigibltfordlistrn 

au/ardM yndir th« NDN. Tht dlssemihatlon fundi 

alfo«nable ths Davdlo^r/Dgmanstratori of 
. t^mn programi to bt adoptiid or adapted and 

movtdaerotsstatf lints, federally developed 
, prbgrarns t^annat btcomf gllglbk for federal 

dfssgmihation fundi until they are approved by the 

Joint Dtistmlnatfon R@vl€w PaneU 

Hire's how thii pinel wo?k^. It's composed of 22 
membiirs, 1} gafch from USOpand the National 
Institute of Education. Panel nierffb@|s are chosen , 
' by agency heads for their abilHy to analyse the 
effect Ivenesi of educational programs. 

A program must meet certain conditions to 
deemed effective* The evidence of effectiveness 
must be valid and reliable. Results m^uit be of 
sufficlervt magnitude to^haye educatfonal Impor- 
tance, and It should be possibly to reproc]uci^ both 
the program and Its positive effects at other sittm. 
However, expensive large-scale studies are nist 
necessary to show effectiveness if there Is 
' "common sense" evidence that the program 
caused the favorable risu Its. ^ ' ^ 

The Panel members seek to answer questions sufch 
as the following: How well did children perform 
afterexposure to the NDN program? Are the gains 
' repqrted statistically significant? Are they large 
enough to be Judged educationally Importsfnt when 
compared to other, more typical school , 
procedures? . ^ 

Once galnbjhave been establ Ished and their statU 
tical significance and educational Importance / 
verified, the RMel decides If gain^were the 
specific result of the program. The aim Is to rUle 
ou^hy other eKplanat ion of wh^ change/Occurred 
so the gain rriay be attributed solely to the 
program* 



\ 



Programs having purposes other,ihari causing 
gains in cognitive achievement ane Judged by 
d if ferentcr^r la*. However, the same logic applies/ 
Effectiveness must be proved to the satisfaction jaf , 
Panel memberi. An example, the Diversified 
Educational Experience Program (Project DEEPf 



of Wichita, Kansas, randomly asilgnid itudtfnts to 
clasita, and cfaili i were randomly stitcted for 
partlclpattoh. Comparlioni at th« trid of the ichdoi 
4/ear showid 30 ^€«nt fewtr absf nces and a 37 
percent lowt r drbpout rate for studtnts iFtr||llid In 
DEEP when ^mparid to tl^e dropout rats for non* 
enrollid students* 



How NDN Programs Art Choscii 

Programs deemed exemplary by the Joint Dlsiem« 
Ination Review Panel are eligible to become part of 
the NDN. When they do, the^are Called I'Dlvelop- 
er/Demonstratbrs, 

Not all programs that dire validated by the Panel 
are funded as Deyeloper/Dtmonstrators because 
of limited funding capacity oflths NDN. Curtintly, 
IM program j have passed th4 Panel Of that 
number, 109 w^re funded f^'' ^he 1977 78 schooi 
year as Developer/Dehionstratori . Part of their 
funds are used to help school districts adopt or 
adapt The unfunded progirams can be adopted by ^ 
other sch£K)l districts but expenses ordlnarl ly must 
*be bofne by the ^opting school. 

Programs passing th^ ^anel are chosen for fun<|Ing 
as NDN Developer/Demonst^rators based on a 
number of consideration^ . Federal officials try to 
f il|,yap^ in specific areas aud to reipond to re^ 
quests from the field for different kindsof pro- 
grams. Consequently^ high priority needs In 
almost every state - reading, fof example are 
well represented among Diveloper/Demcnitra^ 
tors. At the same time, however , effective pro 
grams that are aimed at limited and often unserved 
segments of the school population are encouraged 
to appear before the Panel and to compt'te for Dit 
veloper/Demonstrator funding. 

One exampte of n high priority program serving a 
limited segment of students Is Seattle's * * Program 
for Children with Down's Syndrome." It wasorlgl^ 
gaily developed for children from birth to aye sIh, 
with funding provided by the USOE's Bureau of 
Education for the Handicapped Having passed, 
the Panel, the program can be replicated, through 
NDN auspices, for similar school aged children In 
other school districts. . 

f ecleral cifficials alstj consider yeogrnplijr . 
representation of similar progrartis important. 
Developer/Demonstrators are currently located in 
36 states 
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Fidf rai^lficiali rf@^ii«d if tht Inception of tht 
WIJNthil fftfttihihfl dWrlct n««di with ivallibit , 
vffMtvi pfOVAfHi v^ld tkrt be Mty. Hit chal 
Mngii w#f i rniAy: dittanct , time , the dlffirint 
cirganl^attonarMl^tlirtf among local dlitrlcf a, 
varvirffiitttt iducatl^nlawa, guldelin^ff, and 
priorttlat. It vvaselttar thatDevtfoptr/Dcmonptra 
fdif* would ncad iiatitai^e In moving programs 
acrbsi itdti Ilnti^CwSfquently, the ld«aof "Stati 
Facllltatprs' V^t^n^^ 

Stat«i wireencburaflitd to start a State h^acilltatof 
prpj«£t 5tat#irh»t^vN^ri ©rganlwi cmafegional 
b8»ls--by rtglonaUodperatlv^^ar iducalion 
service hgtnciiS^ follovytd fh« samt ^Irurtnrp, In 
S€ttlitg up ft Stat€ Facilitator project Con^quent 
(V< though ffmi atatf a have one ptrion or of f ice 
dsilgnateci aiithe'Stat* Facilitator, flqhMtftt^^ 
havtrnultipl€ unlin 

State Fac<IltatOr^aUo haVB different ba^*?^ of oppr 
atlon %tM education aqencl^?*, UKn\ t^duratlon 

few ca^c'^. ln^titutlah«;nf higher i^fJurilf inn arui 
nnnpfnflt af|^nrtp«i. ' 

to mnUk ^<lijf nffif^ q^ru'T'ilIy nWrih? of \\w Nt )N 
,inH thc^prwirnrTT^it off«'r^*. F%irilltntf>r^ jniti.illy 
Tnavrrf?ik**ffiaH^ malHn<|^of (|pn*>TAlHi**;f fipfiup 



matcrlati or tilh with riducatori githered it eon^ 
ftftficet of Nmlnifi. lifter d^emtlnlna the 
gamfai ntedacif tNiitit«'i«dy£ateff» Facllltitora 
may arrange tohqldipeclal NDHc6rtferencei, 
bringing together pr^rem CH^IiNf • ^^^^ achool 
p€rionn«l interiafed In adopithfl i ^iilteulir kind 
of pfografTi, In a itate that le trying to Implemf hi 
new ligislitlon. the Pacllltitor mayieleet projeeti 
that belt rfif et tN requlrtmtnti of the leglilation/ 
An f narnpli would be a itate with new leglalatlpti 
that U aimed at bftterierving handicapped 
chllHrt n or that ftqulrea K42 reading programs 
Sometfrnes, many dl|trlcti request more 
Information on a ipeclflc pr^ram they have heard 
About Wh€n that halpens, the State FacllMator 
may arrange (or all of the interested dlitrlcts to 
nmnd repreientitlvei to one place In ttje state to See 
(% demonsf ration of th^ program , 

Some Facilitators Initially spend much flme 
wnrking wMh district staffs to pinpoint speilfic 
n^eds and \0 find oMj what kind of program would 
be mflst luitable for adopttdn^ Often, districts hav« 
muny options from which to chbowr^The NDN 
of fprs. for c?i?imple. a wide varlPty of approaches to 
the early idt ntif icatlon of learning problems. 
I ncpd WW llh ^uf h variety, districts often depend on 
tht* h^Ip of th^ State Far llltator^ to compare pro 
(jfAm features Moreoften than not, Facilitators 
havfr* firsthand knowledge of the programs, havlnq 
vt*»wyt*d th*^m at theorlqlnal demon'itratlQn ilte. or 
hauinq talked with ttie Developers 



Wp ( iin ' *Short-Circutl thf- Rtd Tape" 

I rani thr poinf af vii^w o/ a liHul ^uperlntrfxirnt 
Jim Mr/./my u/ Htimfon^ Kanms thr State 
rat lUtOtor hel^jn srhwl iiiktrirt^ in *'%hort^\rcu\i 
ihe irti fo/ir wv iiHuall\j hiwe in r|0 thrn\i(jh with 
statt* >Joc/ frtirrally fiiiHUui prtuirotm Ami, hr 
iuUis^ ' 'by makint^ us awQrv nj NDN pmijramn ami 
how ivr ran use them, f/i** StutP f nciUtatm 
twlfnnq t/s to improifv our nrhiwl prnijrnwn 



Statf F/icilltiitor^aho hamlU* llui loqistlt s of mlop 
tlori^aHproc^>flmSfiri> ftiovt'ci across tfu* staii^ or 
mTOHs the coufitTy, H'w fufHl*4 th*' f ti<illfni(jr r<' 
.'ceives fronithc NDN art- us*:*?! foeasi' fh<« sfraltu)!! 
bofhfhf nevelop^f/Drmon^trato'^andtheadpp 
tlnyschcK)h, In rt-adymnn *;cho<)l for adopt i«>n. 



Stntt? I aii!itntorHtiroinvu|v«(ltrom tlu^ fu'^ds 
;i*,sfr'ssmrnt rhroufjli thi» traininq (provldt'd by tli*» 
[)i»v*»l(qH'r )t»m<5ristrat<)f**) ond tlu* follow up 
visltsfind t'yaluafion. Slate FaclllfatursrI)fev*Mop 
#r/Demonstrators. and adopting §chools§ll ihar« 
in th*M;osf of iuiopf iof^H, . '' * 
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dtmoMtMlofi prt^ to mtkii^ a d«€lston on 
idilPllAf i ptttieul«f progratf)^ lliit Mratfgy 
•fM^ki iehMl p«rtonfi«l fb duittl^ th« Devtl 
aptr/Dffmtittritdr iteift pr^am gMli and 

Jbt^hy, tmthodi, Mldin^of iffMftvtntii, 
It-and oth«Mpt€tft€ faaturta. It prbvldii en 
aiiunHy to Jlldg« a^uraNly wh#th«r the pro 
..,.n vlf Mj^^MII ind€td fit dlitrlct nteds and ^ 
Whfthif alllny^lvfd will b« able to work tfff ctlvt ly . 

Justasih€ methodii us#d by Facilitators iirp 
' var (id, to too are pr«fir€n€@A of local Mhdnl 
dltttieti Sdme prefer to do their own nf edg 
aii€iirMnt and to btcome aware of many different 
appraachti before maklnci aderiilon In ^urh 
casei. fh# »ervtc#i of th# rucllltalor cftn be invfllu 
able In putting through rsd tjipe, in df avMlny up 
agreffmentn with.fhe Develnper/Demnn^trflfnr^, In 
iwtlinq updemonstratlani and tralninq 



HoW Training and Support Are Provided 



upoQ location Somitlmei, whift many dlairtcti or 
achdoli are adopflM the samt prognam, a tr^lnln^ 
aeaiion will be hild|fof all at on« timi, 
■'^ ' * 

Tjtt^ li eartf ully planfitd ib covtr all datilli 
n^Biary^whll# providing lupport and ataurah^a. 
Who li trained and what It covered variai with the 
program adopWd: Complex manggemint lind 
organl^atlonaLpr^rams Usually require training 
for ail Involved ichTOl Itaff ; other progfimi may 
involve primarily clastrooni teachers. 

Oenerally. tfie adoptlhg^hirlct mayobtalnfrOm 
# the Developer specific mafiflali qn curriculum and 
rm manaqing the pr^ram, In addition, Developers 
and adopting dliitrlcts usually keep In touch by i ■ 
phune followlny the training sessions. Developers 
and Kacilitatcirs often copperate In visiting sites 
^ over ff Ktf nded ^rMi to Iron out problama. to 
a^^l^t In evaluatlorh and. particularly, to lend 
^ moral support An evaluation study of the NDN has 
reiiorted that moral support or encouragement is / 
the most frequent purpose for follow up 
a^^l^tance 



A key cnmponent nf the NDN*^ di^^Fminritiftn qfrn 
teqv l^matrhjnc|dUtri< :f ^ with ne*»fi^ t(fi*fftM flvp 
proqrams that cnn rn*?^t'tlHJnf* ni***d^ But f o bril^^ 
abnut changes in ^Ikk)I pr<»<jrfTrn^, mnri^ rhnn in 
formation 15 neede^hy^H hcmj di^trU E:iilf1un 
dis'^eminatiorit'ffcirt^ havp shown thfit nil ftK) nfti-n 
informatinn about newproqrfinis Is flli^d i%tM\ for 
cjott4*n Th^ NDN *;t^att'qvc njhffjr f )t'v*^in|H'rs (if .1 
siirr^^^ful prtK|r*imtfi tr^iln t**n{ li*'fs nfulotluT 
%taff fTiembers in fh^ adopt inq *5i h()<)l% 

Wh*»n a s< hcK)l or^disf rh f din idt's ti) rrinki' #in ntUyp 
iion (that Is, tn irTipU'nii*ntfnfi)*)r ( (unptiru'nt^ of 
eKemplary program), two iype^(d trainiiHi usn.^llv^ 
are ptovl(led (1 ) Mart up tralninq for thr ^taff In 
ttie adopt ln(| school to prepart? thMm for irnpk?nuMi 
tatlon and (2) In?i<*rvic4'f>r lmpU»nu*ntati<Hi traii,iirn| 
that reviews arui ej^pandsiin In it In 1 trrilnint^ iir m I 

Tvpl^Jly. ff^eDvvelupiT i\\yv^ If> to2^ hoursid 
rraiwlf^filn tf^eprtHlramtcjnll Mnff mpc^ q 
administr/itar^, ti^^ch^'fs, njHps) ifr^^u* ndcJt^tlrHi 
sch(H>ls An avi'rari^p^i^icihr hours nf .icIditicMinl 
rrairnnq in prqvld^tt^fcftff;th** proqr/^rn has bpqiifi 

F'rnjTnnq niny t^kf ^-^nttfnO uf si^viTiil (.liffrn»nt 
!(K^rlofH at fb«> adoptincf ^yf<j,?Attb«»nrv«*^jprr ' 
Dernofi stratof ham^ sffe, at^^d^ippn^itraf fdn ^rfr 
at,a university, or at sornt* ot(^,nf^Ht^ally /iqn»*'jjl 



The NDN ha^ found If essential to provide this 
onqoinq personalised assistance to assure thafan 
atloption fake> root Keahstjcany, It takes two to 
three years for a new prograyti to be'asslmilated' 
into the r urriculurti and the^continuirig life of a 
s( h(H)l If linfof eseen problem?? arise after trainlny 
tsromplet^ci-. an experienced Developer/nemon^ 
^if r n t or o r St ii I V I at i 1 i Ki t or c fin u f f lu: 1 1 ve ly h e Ip ^d 
just proqrnm cjperntlofis 

Mow Adoption Coati Are Paid 

, % 
I rick of funds has no^jroved a barrier to program 

ndoption. Adoption ( OS t!i are shared ihrtft? way§ 

by the State I acllitator, tNi Developer/Demon^ 

Mrator, ar\d thu «idoptlnc|*chooL Any time that a 

di**trict starts a new program, the cost is high^nd 



rnijt ti time U rorisumecT' the NDN saves districts 
both nionoyandtlnu*. It offers a wide variety of 
fiiHv iii'ViOopini, i'fii»rtiveprtMjranm. 



! h** klfuis of co^ts a district may have to pay in 
ndfipf inq an NDN proyram Uicliidi^; payment for 
suhst itute teachers to maViaqe the classes of teach^ 
*'rs who are fucelvtnq tralninq. cuulculum materl 
siii h <is studi'r^t workbotik^f v»nd the cost of ad = 
miiii^trator^/ tim*^ as they^learn about and help 
establUh the new program In thefr schooL If an 
NDN pfot^r«vtvreijuires,iclditional staff members 



i(i£h ai iMiif lorritfilmit ih«y cm bg paid for with 
fundi pFWidtfdtotchool dlMtrlctiby Titlti I and IV^ 
olESEA, 

NDN dJiMmin^on fuh^ art utid iot ism b/oad 
pur^^Mi: to mwi dlitrlcti award of the NDN and 
f h« programi It effari and to aisufe lucct sif ul ' 
adbptlons, Stat# Pacllltators and Developer/D«m^ 
onitratori ytntrally commit p cartain percghtagd^ 
of t hii r fundi fof fach purpose' Both sHare mmi 



Costs;, such as traygl expenses to bring Develop- ^; 
er/pemonitrators to'tt^lhlng sessions or p atatt^ 
Wide conff rence at which NDN pi^ograms aMea- 
! tujr^d. State Facilitator^ may pi^ partof the travel 
eKpenses for those from $ local district to travel to a 
demonstration slte,%lth thf dlsfr Idt picking upihe 
ba lance . Develope^/Demonit rotors ,^n the other 
hand, may Use part of their diisemlnation funds to 
refine necessary curriculum materlalsas well as to 
cover staff time needed^o train adopters^ 



n. WHAT IS DfFFERENT ABOUT THE NDN? 



Congre!^^ lias m^ndat^d in yarloils federal nid to 
education prpfjramsthat Information on results be^ 
' 'd inseminated^ ' ' So th^ conc€pt of tilsseminat ion 
not new However, ^dutfators at the local, state, 
and national Ifvel say expiicltl^ that <he NDN is 
different and Is st»tttffy the pace for other cils^enii- 
nation efforts \ fere's vghat t.hi»y art^s/s^inq: 

Frank Thompson, director and developer of the 
KCOS Tralnincj Institute iri yprktown;t'ifc?ights, 
N.Y^. ^iay^theNDN ha^an irTipprtartt similarity to 
General Motorn = It iB both a %aleB and servlcti 
organ i/at inn , It not only helps Bchool district Hp icl< 
out an appropriate protjrarn if thtiy art* in tlie rnnr 
kgt (or one but follows up once cpn t^idoption is 
fnade. The follow Up includes trouble shooting. 
ass4isRing what tidjustrnents art? neuded after thtv 
' breal< in p4*riO(l, ancJ aHslstiriy adopting (iistrict s In 
evalua tin 9 the effects of tlie procirarij. 

JtOffe^ Quality Programs 
Marshall Hciimitt, a senior staff mtniiberof 

s 

USOE s Division of Fducational Rt^plication wh() 
helps monitor and coorthnatt* NDN activities, says 
t he h iq h (| 1 1 a li t y of t h e t* X e m p^a r y p r og r a m s a vail 
abU? in the NDN appeals stroncjly to teachers and 
atimin istratof h nationwide, * M hese art^ riot Just 
haphazardly termed eKemplaFy prtKjrams." lie 
points ouf= ''Eachhasbeencarefullyevaluat<id by 
the dofnt Risfsemlriaflon Revleu; PaneK m qijallty 
and effectiyenessareassured." 



Ppople Make the Difference 

John Emrick, formertyofStariford Research Insti- 
tute (SRI), vyhodirecteJan evaluation studygf the 
NDN , says that the NDN ' a two distinct categories 
of change agents Develope^Demonstrators and 
State Facilitators— represent-a new feature 
compared to conventional dissemination or 
dlffusion^systems. He told a lubcomfnittee of the 
U.S. Hou^e of Representaflves in July 1977 that 
the NDN \R effectiveness in helping Schools im* 
prove is due to the enthusiasm and credibility of * 
the Developers and the coordinating strategy, 
information role, and judgment of the Facilitators* 
These characteristics giv^lhool districts confi- 
dence' in committing themselves to adoptions, he 
believes. ' ^ ^ / 

Jt's.a WaycffSharirig Information 

Keeping up with all of the information generated in 
our post-industri&fifge is very difficult, says John 
Hayman, Facilitator for the state of Alabama. The 
NDN , he says, offers school districtsaneasy way to 
share information about effective education 
programs- 

NDN'sGoah *'Program Improvement" 



"Unlike other dissemination efforts sponsored in 
recent years, the immediate goal of the NDN is 
program improvement/' sayi Lew Walker of 
USpE's Division of Educational Replication. "To , 
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meet that goal, the NDN pfovid@s the support 
Services necessary to assure solid, lasting 
improvemeht/' 

Ttie NDN is "Cost EHedivc" 

, Keith Wright. Facilitator for the state of Washing- 
ton, believes that the NDN saves money for adop^ 
.ting school districts, particularly in the current era 
of declining enroHments and Increasing demands 
from parents, the public, and leg4slatures. He calls 
the NDN a '*eost effective meana of transferring 
' effective programs between disf ricts and between 
states/' 

A Significant Catalyst 

Jean Narayanan, who oversees NDN 's outreach 
and support activities, believesihat the NDN 
"serves as a significant catalyst. Accordinpto Ms. 
Narayanaji, the impact of the NDN goes beyond 
thejransfer of a particular program./ Teachers 
andadministrators learn new ways to delfver and 
organise instruction which they then apply toother 
parts of the school program . they also develop a 
'searching mentality/ causing them to return to 
the NDN as a source of programs to meet other 
needs. Infaot, there'snolimi| to the creative prob^ 
lem solving that results from interYningling con- 
cerned educators from across the country. ' ' 

It's Teachers Working with Teachers 

'* We like the NDN in our state becausie we can say 
to local districts that the programs th^y can a^opt 
were actually developed al^^ tested by classroom 
teachers in real situations v^ith real kids, ' ' says 
Charlene StogsdHl, the Wyoming State Facilitator. 
^'Teachersare at ease in working with the teacher/ 
developer because they understand each other. 
They^ask questions when the Dgvelopercomes to 
demonstrate a program, and they don't feel that 
something is being forced on them/ ' 



Changei Are Incrementar 



' 'Adoptions are rarely made in a short period of 
time.** says David Crandall, director of the host 
agency to the Massachusetts State Facilitator 
project. Usually a few key teachers are Involved 
at first ; others Join in as they observe the adoption 
working and their own commitment grows. Actual 
implementatjon of moderately complex, substan- 
tial change programs are thus gradual and 
cumulative." 



TheNDN**FoIIowsUp" 

What's worse than getting something new and 
then not having Anyone to turn to when it doesn 't 
work exactly right? *'That doesn't happen in the 
NDN, " says Ralph Parish, Kansas State Facilita- 
tor, 'it follows UpTon adoptions — for a year, for two 
years, for whatever time is necessary for a district 
to feel that the program is theirs, and that they've 
u/orked out the problem/ ' This assistance eases 
adopters through periods of uncertainty during 
■actualim|51emen|ation. 



Spirit 



A difficult-to-describe but nevertheless major fac- 
tor in the NDN*s success is the enthusiasm or spirit 
of the people who get involved in the progrqim — at 
the local, state, and federal levels. Federal officials 
who work with Developers and Facilitators say: 
'it's difficult to explain the almost missionary zeal 
and enthusiasm the Developers and Facilitators 
have about the programs and what they are 
doing. ' ' That this enthusiasm transfers from the 
Developers and Facilitators to the adopting 
districts is substantiated by data collected during 
the StanfordBesearch Institute evaluation of the 
NDN. 



ill. RESULTS 



The accomplishments of the NDN can be measured 
in several ways; 

• Its Qbllity to help IocqI dl^BtrictB improve (hefr 
progfQWB, 

f !t$ ability to help districts meet state and 
federQl requirerpents. 

• The number and quQlity of adoptions. 

• Co3t effectiueness, or return on the federal 
inuestment. 

Improvement 

Increasingly, the public is demanding that schools 
improve their progiams. Endorsehrientof "bac|ito 
basics" and of minimum graduation requirements 
reflects concerns that schools are not so effective 
as they could be. State^nd federariegislators are 
reacting to parent and community pressure by 
forming study committees, by passing mtnimum 
con^tehcy legislation, and by requirihg'educa^ 
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^ors to judge school effectiveness by test scores. 

In such a climate, NDN programs are in huge 
demand . ' * The most fantastic thing about the 
NDN , ' ' says Lee Wickline, the chief federal 
administrator of the NDN / ' is that it meets 
schools* current and long-range needs by offering 
them, at lowcost* solid programs that were 
developed and are being used effectively in local 
school districts/' . 

Data are now being collected from adopters of 
NDN programs. Preliminary results indicate . 
substantial improvement has been made in school 
programs. One example: Twenty-one school dis- 
tricts in seven stales that adopted Project HOSTS 
report impressive gains. Prior to using the pro- 
gram, all students tested were reading below v 
grade level. After implementation of HOSTS, stu- 
dents at all grade levels made a mean gain of more 
than one year in reading comprehension and vo- 
cabulary in seven months' time. 



^) Letter from a Teacher 

''After only four short weeks of using Alphaphonics, I am 
thrilled with the interest, enthusiasm, and eagerness of my 
children --to lay nothing of the interest and cooperation of 
parents. I'm sorry that I did not hear of Alphaphonics earlier. 
AfterJiS years of readint] programs^which inuolued everything 
hufSanding or) my head, the small amount we invested in 
Alphaphonics {$36,06) gives my students and me everything 
we need for an excellent learning experience " ^ 



eon Johnson 
Kindergarten Teacher 
Kaiserslautern Dependent S( *' )ol 



Stat6 and Federal Requirements 

State and federal legislation now mandates complete 
services for students who are handicapped, gifted 
and talented, or non English speaking, aswell as 
Vontinuing commitment to the needs of the dis 
advantaged. The legislation reflects a concern far / 
providing access to education fur all persons. 



Implicit in the new legislation are these require- , 

ments: . 

• tho^ parents and other community members 
be involved in education; 

• that educators start as early as pqsMle to 
identify children *s learning problemsi 

• that scfwols find ways to ensure that basic 
skills are learned; 



thatschools provide remedial instructior) to 
students deficient in basic skills; 

that schools help all students learn tofunc^ 
tion at some minimum level in basic skills 
prior to graduation; 



• and that the special needs of students be 
met, to the extent possible, in regular class- 
room settings, 
The NDN offers programs that have already 
proved successful in meeYing%uch^needs, 



Riles Urges California Schools to Draw on the NDN 

In California, the NDN is serving as a resource for the state's 
massive new School Improvement Program. The legislation 
behind the program mandates school improvement in areas 
ranging from basic skills and parent inuolvement to organ^iza- 
tional structure and making more alternatives auailable to 
secondary students. 

Wilson Riles, Supemntendent of Public Instruction, urged 
California school administrators to draw on NDN's * ^outstand: 
ing programs from kindBrgartenihrough senior high school, " 
He advised them that NDN programs ' 'can be directly related 
to district needs under this new legislation. " He also notified 
them that in addition to prouiding^adoptions with f^DN funds ^ 
the state would use Title IV-C, ESEA funds to enable more 
districts to adopt 'NDN programs. 
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Number and Quality of Adoptions 

The number of adoptions is impressive-saps Lee 
Wickline, Acting Director of the Division of Educa 
tional Replication and the chief administratpr of 
the NDN, During the NDN 's first year of funding, 
1 ,800 school districts received training; of the^se, 
1 ,000 were actually using a new program the fol- 
lowing year. ''It's not as if the districts are receiv- 
ing soiTiething free, ' ' Dr. Wickline adds, "They 
have to make a commitment toward change and 
improvement and be willing to invest their time 
and to share in the costs to adopt an NDN 
program/' 

More information on^he quality and quantity of , 
adoptions comes from the SRI evaluation of the 
HON. It reports: 

• 60%> 6f the adopting districts said "substan- 
tial ' " change resuhed from the adoption: 
25% said the change was ' 'moderate 

• 30% of the adoptions inuolved more than one 
school in a district. 

• 15 % of the adopt ion s involved the enti re 
school district. 

• 35% of the adoptions inuolved at least 
several classrooms in a single school 
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Figures compiled by USOE show that in the Net- 
work's fourth year more than 7.000 adoptions of 
NDN programs had been made. More than 60,000 
people have been trained and approximately one 
and one-half million students have been served. 
On the average, each program was adopted by 48 
schools in an average of 10 states. 

Adoptions that first occurred in only one or two 
schools in a district, or in only on,e or twoclass= 
rooms, are now spreading. A notable example is 
occurring in the Houston area. In the fall of 197^7, 
Project COPE (a comprehensive pre-primary 
curriculum and management system) from West 
Chester, Pennsylvania, trained staff from two 
schools in the Channelview district, a Houston 
subutfean area. The following January, Project 
COPE staff returned to Texas to train personnel 
from 15 schools in eight other districts including 
one pilot school from the Houston Independent 
School District. Project COPE staff have returhed 
twice to Houston td train personnel in 52 additional 
schools, More than 14,500 students in Houston are 
affected; Houston is now considering adopting the 
program for 168 elementary schools. 
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Cost Effectiveness 

New legislation in areas such as basic skills Ind ; y 
spicial education requires local school districts to * 
provide effective inservice training for both ele^ 
mentary and secondary teachirs* 

Balanced against the new requirements, however, 
are the budgetary concerns of boards of education 
at the state and local levels* In true consumer 
fashion, they are searching for low-cost but effec^ 
tive programs to improve education and to meet 
legislative mandates. 

The average cost to the federal government for de= 
veloping one of the NDN programs is approxi- 
mately $400,000, whereas the average cost to the 
federal government to move one of the programs to 
another district is apprdximately $4,000. 
Consequently, the return on the of iginal invest- 
ment, through adoptions, is impressive. 

Some of the most costly programs to develop can 
now be adopted by other districts at a fraction of 
the original cost. One example : The Exemplary 
Center for Reading In#ruction , Salt Lake City, cost 
more than $1 million in devel^ipment funds, Re= 
ceritly, however, the project director trained 104 
Ohio educators tfour persons from \ach of 26 dis= 
tricts) together at one site. The total cost was 
$2,300, Each group of four persons included two 
teachers. They were expected to train IS.teachers 
each when they returned to their home districts. In 
other words, 780 of the state *s teachers eventually 
could benefit from one training session. 

Another example: Federal funding to develop the 
Curriculum, for Meeting Modern Problems pro^ 
gram inLakewood, Ohio. was$388,500 over four 
years. The program assists high school students in 
clarifying their goals. It can be adopted for approx- 
imately $5.00 per student, according to John 
Rowe, the program *s director. 



Program Variety 



* *The NDN is people working with people - effec^ 
tively — to improve programs, ' ' says Diane 
Lassman , one of three State Facilitators in Minne^ 
sota. She believes the results of the Network are 
most evident as one considers what is happening in 
schools, ' ^Programs pre being improved dramati^ • 
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^lly. The NDN, moreover, hastnough variety to 
sblve diverse fchool problems^ ' ' she adds. 

The 200 programs available through the NDN 
.range from alternative schoolS} bilingual, migrant, 
career education, early childhood , environmental 
educatbn ' and drug educ^it ion to programs to 
educate handicapped youth. Ninety-one programs 
offer techniques and materials to teach basic skills' 
(reading, writing, and arithmetic) In a variety of 
ways with a'variety of students. 

In addition tp focusing on many different content 
'areas, the NDN programs also serve a variety of 
purposes. Many hav^ been adopted because of 
their approach to teaching, the way instruction is, 
organized, their use of resources, or the staff 
development program. Increasingly, districts are 
using NDN services to adopt acbmbiriation of 
programs. . 

s 

The variety of programs expands as rripre pro- 
grams pass the federal Review Paneh Th^y are ' 
developed under a wide variety of funding^sources. 
As an example, 21 programs originally funded by ■ 
Title I ESEA and21 programs funded by Follow ^ 
Through are nbw available to districts through the 
NDN. Other NDN programs were originally funded 
by Title III and Title VII. ESEA; and by the Bureau 
of Education for fhe Handicapped , Right to Read, 
and the National Institute of Education. 



The NDN 's variety usually means that schools can 
find programs to match.newly identified needs. As 
one example, the Oklahoma Child Service Demon- 
stration Center for Secondary Learning Disabled 
Students is witnessing a surge of interest because 
It provides an effective means to ' ' mainstream 
handicapped children into regular classrooms— 
one of the requirements of new federal legislation 
forthe handicapped. Other districts are interested 
ineffective Title I, ESEA programs that can show 
how to work comfortably with parent councils = 
another new requirement in state and fede^l 
legislation on the handicapped. Similarly , I^ght to 
Re^d programs are attracting attention because 
districts want to know about conducting needs 
assessments in reading, using volunteers, and > • 
taking advantage of other servict^s offered by 
federal and state Right to Re^d offices. Various 
alternative secondary programs are providing 
solutions to disruptive school behavior, 
absenteeism, and truancy problems that plague . 
many schools today. 
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Here is a sampling fromthe more than 100 NDN prograrri^ funded as 



Deueloper/DemoristrQtors 

BASIC SKILLS 



HOSTS 



CATCH UP 
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In Vancouver, Washington, a reading program started by & former football 
coach uses volunteers ranging in age'frem lZto86to h©lp|tudents learri how 
to read, . ' . ^ , 

The program, which is called HOSTS (Help One Student WS^^ isbecom" 
ing well known throughout thecity because of its success rate, the number of , 
students helped and thf number of volunteers involved/THe^dirgctor of HOSTS . 
explain s,that approximately 2 ,000 persons — two-thirds of th^m from the " 
community^ are serving as HOSTS reading tutors to Vancouver stUdents. 
Elementary students receive tutoring help if they are readingjust belowgrade 
leveL Also receiving help are intermedial level (grades 4-6) ^tudents who are 
two years below grade level , arrd high school students who ate^ reading at the 
sixth grade level or below. 

How successful is HOSTS? 6veralh the project has feducedby|40% th&total 
number of students in the district who are reading belpw expected levels. 

Th^rograni was developed with alfnost $200,000 in funds granted under-Titles 
i and HI, ESEA. It has been adopteclby more than 100 schools or distript^ in 
fight states In Vancduver, meanwhile, the district supports thu continuatlon.of 
HOSTS eniirely out of its own funds. ' ^ . 

In Newport Beach, California, students who are at th^e bottom of theilrclass in 
reading or math go to a laboratory for one half hour daily, teachers and pro= 
fessional aid^suse "almost fail proof' ^ materials to help children catch up with 
their ciassmates. The results: During ea^h of five consecutive years, students 
gained 1 .5 monthsJn math and reading skills for each month in the program. ^ 

In one school where the program was adopted, all classrooms were vandalized 
except for the reading/math laboratory. The principal kHew who th'e culprits 
were. When asked why the lab was untouched, the fourth ^graders said, "that's 
our room." ' For teachers, this anecdote shows th^t kids want to goto the lab. 
The program, suitable for students in grades K-9, has been adopted by 157 
districts in 33 states. ^ ^ -. 




SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



ACTIVE I 
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In Oakhurst, New Jersey, Project ACTIVE {All ChLldren Totally Involved EKer= 
cising) has become a model for teacher training institutions ^s well as for local 
school districts. The director of ACTIVE explains that it finds out each child's 
needs through testing. Solutions focuson improving coordination through 
eKercises that handicapped children can succeed in doing. The results: 
Children make a median gain of 20% in motor skills and physical fitness. As 
tht'v start to improve in physical education activities, they do better in academic 
studies. In addition to 75 adoptions in New Jersey affecting 10.000 children, 
the program has been adopted by school districts in 19 other states affecting 
20.000 children To keep up with the demands for the program. ACTIVE now 
has satellite training Hites in seven states " ■ 
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FAST 



Project FAST, originally developed in the Esscxville-Hampton Public School 
Systems Essexville, Michigan, offers school systems n successful way of 
"malnstreaming'' students with Itarningdisofdprs into the regular classroomr 
Malnstreanrilng can hi accomplished, the project 's director believes, if V 
teachers understand learning procesi and can identify the type of assistance a 
dhlld requires and hou it can best be provided. The project advocates making 
students more responsible for their dwn learning, usinaappropriate resources 
when necessary to assi st children who require special help, and making use of 
Itarning centers in the classroom, FAST has 13 adoptions in Michigan; schools 
in sm other states are adopting it and interest is expanding quickly* 



PReSCHOOU AND ^RLY (^ILDHOOD EDUCA 



^ FAMILY, 
bRIENTED 
STRUCTURED 
PRESCHOOL 
/ ' ACTIVITV 
mtdnHm 



In St, Clou4^, Minnesota u parents learn hoW to teach their childrf n in a 
preschool center sfartir g at agfe four. They also receive additional materials to 
reinforce skills at home The results: Children show 30% greater growth in 
basic jkills in a single ye^r than they would have through normal maturation. In 
adddition, 97% of the parents said the experience rhade them better parents; 
all said it improved their relationships with their children. Schools in 10 states 
have adopted the pr^reim, > . ^ 



PABEN^EACTION&TDSETON HALL PRESCHOOL 

y *Seton Hatl f\QB gioen me more conftdence in myse// and 

in rousing my children.'' ■ ^ . ■ 

\ ' ^ ' ' '''' i 

'7*ue imrried^pot to expect perfection from mp child. I 
^ l0prned to relax and enjoy h'lm. " ■ ' 



'Aeon see d good Qititude toward school developing. 

*'fhis program was so^uperior to others 1 have seen that 
it 'B\un believable. I think it was well worth my time.- '^ 



VaRENT CHILD 
EARLY 
EDUCATrON 
PROGRAM 
(Saturday School) 



In Ferguson, Missouri; specialists from loc^al universities screen three-year 
oldi for potential learriinii handic%s. The prdgram, developed with Title III 
funds and widely copied , sends teachers weekly into homes to work with 
parents and children* When the children reach four,' the prograiti continues to 
be home- based but additionally brings children and parents to a th^ ^our 
' 'Saturday SchooL" In ar^ eight-month period, students showed an average of 
J6 months* growth in lan^ua^e developrnent. Saturday School materials are 
no\^ being used in all but two states and in several foreign countrie^^ 



MIQRANT EDUCATION 



TRAINING 
MIGRANT 

" PARA- 
PROFESSIONALS 



Uiingthree year-'round centers and a mobll teaching component, this pro- 
grifn provides language, math, and reading Instructldn for migrant children - 
from age three through the third grade. The sarhe curriculum is offered in each 
of the states where families move. Highly, focused training materials and struc- 
tured curriculum materials enable paraprofessionals to become effective 
teacher^. The results: After 200 days in the program, migrant children 
exceeded national norms in arithmetic, handwriting, and*reading. " 
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PROJECT CHILD. 



■ ■ ■ ' N ' - . ' 

s 

In upstate New York, migrant children and their faitrilyis take part in a connplete 
educatipn/recreatfon/ social needs program. The children are white, black, 
Hispanic, andNative American. All qualify for Title I, ESEA funds* Not only 
are children of school age taken under the program *s protective wing, but 
family members and other adults participate in free lessons in basic skills plus a 
recreation program in the evenings and on weekends. 

Now in its eighth year,' the program trains teachers and tutors in migrant educa- 
tion at the State University College at Geneseo, its home base. 

The^projectdirectorsays migrant cbildren need dental care, clothing, educa- 
tion, training in how to raise and help tutor younger sibJings, and help in ob- 
taining jobs. Consequently, many different state and federal programs are 
tapped for support. ' > * 
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PROGRAMS TO HELP HIGH SCHOOjL STUDENTS 



CURRICULUM FOR 
MEETING MOpERN 
PROpLEMS 



A program developed in Lakewood^ Ohio, helps high school students clarify 
their goals and their thinking about family relationships, school achievement, 
and personal values in a constructiye manner. The program, in curriculum 
form, can stand alone as a seniest^r course, or parts can be integrated into 
areas such ashealth, social studies, language arts, or psychology. More than 
190adoptionsof the program are under w^y in 26 states. To illuftrate how it's 
used ; Texas schools are adopting it in answer to a legislative mandate to assist 
with crime prevention and drug education. 



ST /PAUL 
OPEN SCHOOL 



In St = Paul, Minnesota^ graduation is based on competence in ' ' real life ' ' tasks. 
As an NDN program and a K'12 alternative within the St. Paul Public School 
District, the St, Paul Open School does not have to follow traditional graduation 
. requireTnents, It subsmutes derhoristration of competencies in six categories: 
career education, community involvement and current issues, consumer 
awareness, cultural awarenes%, information finding, and personal and inter- 
personal skills. To graduate, a student must submit 25 to 30 pages of state- > 
ments attesting to competency in all six categories. The director of the school 
M saySi it has about 50 adoptions in 18 states. 



ENVrRONMENTAL EDUCATIQ^I 



PROJECT rC^E 



Project I-C-E (Instruction-Curriculum-Environment) In Green Bays Wisconslns 
enables teachers at any grade level to incorporate environmental education 
concepts into the curriculum. They may drawon 39 environmental education 
guides and more than 30 supplementary field activity models in making 
students aware of and sensitive to environmental issues. The project offers 
teachers practical materials an^ ideas that can be used in teaching environment 
tal education. As an example, the concept of energy can be introduced in 
elementary creative writing with a student poem about energy. Teachers in 
social studies might assign studentg to learn about and suggest solutions to - 
energy issues in their community. I-C-E has 60 adoptions involving 1,400 
teachers in 17 states, 
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^' PROJECT 
4 ADVENTURE 



Project Adventure In Hamilton, Massachusttts, offers teachers of any subject 
an^action-oriented process of teaching students how to solve problems by 
learning to ^ork together afifll^trust and depend q^^ ' 

The^program* an extension of Outward Bound, sends students into the 
' community as part of their education training* To illustrate r A science teacher 
trained by Project Adventure might take students on a **mud walk" through a 
swamp to collect samples of plants and water and to record temperatures* A 
, physical education teacher trained by the project might teach exercises requir- 
ing balance, coordination, and trust. To date, morejhan 45,000 students have^ 
participated. , 



CHANGING THE CURRICULUM 



ECOS 



The ECOS Training Institute in Yorktown Height§« New York, has provefd sue 
^cessful in helping districts meet diverse education priorities, e.gM'environmen-^ 
tal education , career education. Sincfi'most curricula teach basically the same 
concepts, ECOS helps teachers incorporate new activities. * * Staff members can 
continue to do what they have always done, but they leafn a management 
process that enables them to deal with a new program and 30 students in the 
classroom at the same time, ' ' says the ECOS diifector. Teactiers might learn, 
for example, how to Incorporate environmental concerns into the classroom 
immediately. Over time , they can use the process to infuse any other education 
innovation into the curriculum. Ir\ two years, the project trained 1,047 persons 
in 270 public and nonpublic school systems in such diverse areas as Oakland * 
CalifM Buffalo and Rochester, N.Y.; Eugene, Ore.; and Columbia, S,C. 



\ 



ECOB Becomes SSrandparent 

!n Quinci;, III., adoption of the rfcOS project from yorktown 
Heights, N Y., has helped the district organise and complete the 
'*bits and pieces that formerly made up our envirorimentQl Bduca^ 
tion program, soys Lynn Sprick. ''With ECOS, we riow have an 
organization plan for environmental educQtion in grades 

A former classroom teacher for 15 years and now. an ECOS trainer, 
Ms. Spnck is already a firm supporter of the NDN\ ' 'iVs done more 
for education than ar\ything that I've seen before/' she says. 

The successful adoption of ECOS in Quincy resulted In 10 second-it 
generaitiori adoptions, ranging from schools in inner-city and 
suburban Chicago to schools in districts servinq 700 children. Ms. 
Sprick has been hired by the state to assist otker distr.icts in 
^dopfing the project, with fundingjor training teachers provided by 
Title IV, ESEA. 
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IV. CHALLENGES AHEAD 



As a relatively new disieminatlon network, the 
NDN can claim a high degree of success in stimula- 
ting adoptionsof effective programs nationwide, ' 
But as a growing network, a network that prides 
itself on its responsiveness to client needs, the 
NDN faces a number of challenges . 



Increasing Demands 



One challenge is the needmprovide more ser- 
vices. ' 'The Facilitators and Developers have not 
been able to nieet all the demands for adoptions 
with the amount of funds we have been able to pro- 



vide, ' * says USOE 's Dr. Wlckline, In Its first year 
of operation , the NDN "S budget was $9 miirion. 
The current budget is $7 million* In the meantime, 
however, the number of Developer/Demonstrator 
programs being funded has more than tripled, and 
there are almost twice as many State Pacllitatorsi 
In effect, the Facilitators and Developers are being 
given less money to provide more serviCeSp To 
IllustrateuThe average amount provided to DeveU 
Qper/Dehnonstrators Is now approximately . 
$45,000, down from dn avtrage of $80,000 pre- 
viously. NDN participant a and supporters hope 
that funding in future years will be ejcpanded so 
that more school districts can be served , 

■ n ■ . 



^ What the NDN Means to Kansas 

s 

' 'One of the moBt Important eduCQtional tasks in Kansas during the 
years ahead will be to continue to d/ssem/noiie ir^forrnation to local 
schools concerning^educational practices which are promising a7 
econQmicaUy feasible for districts to corisider ^opting. 

. 'The KEDDS sy$tem (NDN State FaciUtator) has not only helped 
our IqcqI district identify, and adapt programs that have helped 
improue the quality of education, but it_has helped schools build 
problem soluif^gand deciBibn making skills that carry ouif ihtbother 
areas. 

' We, at the State Department of Education, i/]tend to prouide 
leadership and to assist local districts in u^ing this most important 
dissemination and diffusion system. " 

Merle R. Bolton 

Cornmissioner of Education 

Kansas State Department of Education 



Increasing Diversity 

The federal strategy of funding additional Devel- 
oper/Demonstrators and State Facilitators is a 
direct response to demands from the field for more 
options and services. To meet current school 
demands, however» the NDN must include even 
more programs to assist secondary students and to 
deal with the problems of inner city schools, A 
wider variety of programs Is required for gifted and 



talented students, arts education » teacher train- 
ing, writing skills, and career and vocational 
education. The current funding level available for 
the NDiy prevents many addltional programs from 
gaining fiscal %apport from USOE. And without 
federal fundsi few prograiVis can help other dis- 
tricts adopt them. Some progress is being made. 
For eKample, the number of adoptions in urban 
schools has inet eased significantly in the past year. 



I 
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Texas Children and the NDN 



'The NationQl Diffimion Nemork has been a 
real asset to our district, " 



B.H, Hamblen, 
Superintendent, 

ChanneluieiJ^ Independent SchoQl DiBtrict 



Coordinating Dissemination Efforts 

'■ ( 

Another challenge Is coordination orthe NDN and 
other dissemination efforts at the state and federal 
leveh At thfe federal leveh Congress assigned 
responsibility for dissemination to both USOE and 
the National Institute of Education (NIE) , but 
specific roles were loosely defined and generally 
uncoordinated' 

initiation of the NDN has improved cooperation 
among federal agencies and between federal and 
state dissemination activities. For example: 
Federal and state officials from the NDN and Title 
I. ESEA Joined in 1977 78 topresent a series of 
regional workshops. The aim was to acquaint statg 
and local educators with 21 NDN programs part ic^ 
ularly suited for use with Title I or migrant 
students, 

Richard L. Fairley/directorofUSOE^s Division of 
Education for the Disadvantaged (Title I. ESEA) , 
told conference participants: * There are a number 
of.programs in the NDN. particularly in basic skills 
areas and in the use of volunteers, which are 
appropriate for Title 1 and migrant populations and 
which may be installed with Title I funds. They 

( 
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'The NDN has prpulded prQctical assistance 
to %h€ HodsTBh district in staff and program 
development. " ^ 

Billy 'Reagan, 

Generat Superintendent, » 
Houston Independent School Dlstfict 



include both Title I-developed programs and.other 
programs that may be adapted for Title 1 children. ^ 

^ Other examples: The NDNdisseminates programs 
developed by USOE and by the Nation^ Ipstitute 
bf Education (NIE). Many NIE-developed 
materials are used in technical assistanceefforts 
sponsored by the NDN. Facflitators located in state 
education agencies cooperate closely with NIE- 
funded efforts. And the NDN is also working close- 
ly with other federal dissemination efforts, Jojntly 
sponsoring major dissemination conferences" 

As another example of cooperation , some states 
are using federal funds appropriated under Title 
I V^C of the Education Amendments of 1974 to 
promote the adoption of NDN and other exemplary 
programs by iScal school districts, Keith Wright, 
the NDN Facilitator for the state of Washington 
says 25% of his state's Title IV C funds are being 
used to disseminate NDN and state approved pro- 
gram|. Similarly, more than 50% of the states, 
nnclud^ng New Yor^^ California, and Colorado^ are 
'^^disseminating NDN programs with Title IV C 
funds. State Facilitator^ are also marshaling state 
Title I, ESEA. and Title VI Handicapped funds to 
answer requests for exemplary projects 



Minnesota Benefits 

Howard Casmey, Minnesota Commissioner of Educa 
tion, responds, ''The National Diffusion Network is an 
effective dis^^minQtion strategy; State Facilitators and 
Developer /Demonstrators are important components in 
Minnesota's dissemination plan. Minnesota students 
benefit as state Title IVC and local funds enable schools 
and districts to replicate progranw made available 
through the resources of the State Facilitators and the 
NDN As the Btate dissemination systems continue to 
evolve, we look fof^ard to an on going partnership- 
between state and NDN administrators. " 
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Stabilfzlng Funding 

"V 

In the past, year'by year funding pf the NDN 
created a number of problems. As documented , 
^adoptions do not occur in one year's time, and dis^ 
^tricts must have follow-up services from State 
Facilitators and Developer/Demonstrators, But 



uncertain funding levels meant that they could not 
guarantee services to adopting school districts, 
thus creating public relations problems. Now/ 
federal officials are stabilizing funding By 
changing from a policy of providing Developer/ 
Demonstrators with annual funding to *'contin= 
' uous" funding for several years. 



Program Improvement 

"The adoption of Learning to Read by Reading 
helped us achieue four goals: decreased the drop- 
out rate, iniproved attitude toward school: 
increase^d reading abilifyr and provided success in 
cor^tent area classes. This adoption irnproved stu^ 
dent performance in class and life iri qeneral, " 

Brad Kiick 

Clit]ton Hft/h ScTiool 

Clinton. Ill 



Assessing NDN Impact 

As tlie number of schools.and districts involved 
with the NDN grows, more attention is beinfi given 
to questions of document iny iiupact. Do children at 
adopter sites show the same gains as those at t\w 
Develc^^er site? What changes are made in the 
adopted program as the years pass '^ How many 
spin-off adoptionsJexist? How pervasive is the 
program improvement? What unexpected benefits 
occur (for example, increased parent involve 
ment)^* These are only a few of the questions being 
raised. Currently, eaci) project conipiles data oil its 
own ac t i V i t i e s t b ut o v e rail a n a I y s i s ii a s be e n 
virtually iiiipossible. In the future. NDN part ici 
pants will be worki/u| closely w\t\\ hcIujoI tlistricts 
tu gat lie r inure data that can hi" corn pi letlcen trail v 
and shareci with lotMl educators for coniparison 
purposes 



Adapting the NDN to New Audiences 

Anotherchallenge facing the NDN is its adaptabll 
ify to new audiences such as libraries, institutions 
of higher educatioii, ancl particuUirly teacher 
trainers, Joan f^uval, director of USOE's Wonien's 
Educational E^lcjuiJy.Act F^rogram. looks forward to 
future cooperative efforts in which some of her pro 
gram's current developniental efforts will be sub 
mitted to the Joint Dissemination Review Panel 



and then shared through the NDN. 

■ 

"We ar6 concerned with nonsexist curricular 
alternatives, " she says, ' 'as well as with sex role 
stereotyping, guidance and counseling, and cdreer 
opportunitfes for girls and women. We are working 
' toward identifying and preparing for nationWide 
diffusion a wide range of practical options that will 
strengthen and expand the NDN' s outreach/ ' 

Reducing Costs ■ ' 

» 

At a tirnc when school personnel have, of necessi= 
ty, become eKoeedingly cost conscious, the NDN 
has been actively seeking ways to reduce costs 
while maintaining quality, Fhe NDN, forcxample, 
has been tryijig to make up for not being able to 
bear full adoption costs by looking for ways tc> give 
adopters maximum services for minimum expend^ 
' itures. As an example, NDN administrators 
encourage Developers to identify especially effec- 
tive atloptions of the oiiginal program tliat cati 
serve as "satellite" demonstration sites in varloiis 
parts of the country. Staff at the satellite sites are, 
of coyrse, located inucli closer to potential adop^ 
ters, milking it feasible for teachers and parents to 
see programs in action in classrooms reasofiably 
near their owp communities. Some adopters , 
become "second generl!!^^" trainers fur the pro- 
gram and can offer adopticni^teiices similar to 
tlioseof the Developer* 
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Shifting Strateslea 

Thg NDN is no longer someth ing new to many 
school districts. For State Facilitators, a sign o{ 
progress is the rxpanding group of satisfied 
clients. FacilitatoTsare spending iesstimtf in 
'trying to make the NDN "known to educators and 
. more time inena'blingquolity adoptions to ta}<e 
place. School dlstrlctsthennselves, in many cases, 
arc becoming the best prompters of NDN programs 
and services. This shift put's demands on NDN pro- 
jects to become aware of changing needs and to use 
appropriate new strategics in providing service. 



Strengthening the NDN 



The early cxperjencesof the NDN c|iMnonst rated 
th'at some type of coordination was needed to avoid 
duplication of effort and to assure educators of 
accurate, timely information or^ ail validated pro 
grams. The NDN is large - more than 100 State 
Facilitator officus ancimort' thaii 100 funded DeveK 
oper Re ninns t ra t ors . Com m u n ir at i on ac ros s 
stiite boundaries isa constant chalIe^qc^ 

USQL:\s response ha^boon toestablisli two tc-ciuii 
caias^iHtanCi' contractors. Tlu* Hduratioiial Diffu 
sion Materials 'Support Cciiter at F ar West Labor 
atory for Eciucatic>nal Rcsearcli and Deviiiopnu'iit 
producesa wide variety of publications deslcjned to 
CQOrdinate and provide public information on NDN 
activities^ to improve interf'ial-NDN corninunica 
tioii, iuudto provick»to<)lsto enhanCi,' NDN opt^ra 
tions. licH example, tho fourth edilitMi of 
Educational Programs That Work. \.Cith its iMuf 
descriptiunsnf ail NDN proyrams. was distributt-d 
to approxliTiately 12,(KK) educato!^**? 

The second coTitract for'Tvcbiiical Assistance 
Brokerago wa^ nvvardod to Capla Associates of 
RoclHdl*=" ParR^ tocoordinate the deliverv uf 
per*>niiali/ecl assistaiire tO NI)N proiects. [ lU ilita 
torsand Developers hriruj diverse exper iiMici's to^» l 
the NDN but the work Jeniands that theV learn lu'w 
skills and improyt* their existiny skills on tiu- pih. In 
most cahes. Nt^N partlcfpants fuMp etU h other by ^ 
sharirui their accumulated eKperience. f'ive 
refljorial off iceHKerve to ma ii^fair^ clos*' contact ^ 
with the wIflolvdl^t>*^^f^ed NDN projects. 



service! to the ever-yrowing NDN. In addition, a 
thi rd contract was negotiated to provide 
specialized assistance to ESEA Title 1 Developer/ 
Demonstrators, The NETWORK of Andover . * 
Mass. , provides this help. 



Capitalizing on Whal^sBeenLearned 

Another significant challenge for educatots ' 
concerned with schotil improvementjs an urgent 
need to make wise use of t^ti experience gaincd by 
dissernination professionals in recent years. The 
NDN 's participants can offer educators a sign if i 
cant body of expertise in the fieill of practical 
disAcmination . , . , ' 

The NDN has learned impc^rtant lessons about the 
transfer of education programs. For example, 
critics often claim that what works in one school 
district will rfot work in another. However, byW^ 
lowing for and planniuy the adaptation of the NDiN 
programs, the Network has disproved that claims 
Froqrams developed in inner cities have been 
found to work^equally well in su^)urban and rural 
schcHjlsand vice versa. A more imjxutant consider 
at ion than where the program was developed 
seems to be cornpatability in educational philos 
o|)hy. Sinci' tlu' NDN allows districts to choose 
arnoiK] cariou^^ programs, it C)ffers a firnuT guaraii 
tci^ of aLf)m][)atihle philoscif^bv and, corisetiuently, 
an elfiH t we adtiptioiu 

The NDN luis also disproved the notion that educa^ 
tors will !iot use a progfam developed elsi'wherts ' 
So long as thoy feel the' choice is thi*irs. jiot one 
forced on them, lu'wly adopted program soon 
beconu*s tluMr "own" puic]|ram. - ^ 

AfituilWord 

Other receiit disseininatinn strategies tried by the 
fcdiM oUioueriunent seem tc> verify that tin* NDN is 
iHi the ritiht track. "We've learned. " said cine off i 
ciab ' 'that people play a vital lole in sui)j)ortiug 
itnprovcii pro|p,ims. Mattnlals alone camiot i i\n^ 
vev tci adopters tlu' spirit anti efithusiasm of the 
Devclopei, Ttu' best mix to enable an ado|)t ion. " 
tlu' (if f irialt cMitlnueci.-'Ms |H*ople, well di'veloped 
nhiteri^l s. and i\ system ti) phwuii' co^)rdinatetl 
help fox progr<iiii impleinerUi^tion/ ' 



Hath these canttaet*^ wcro astabbsHed as nuilti 
year efforts to asstife cor^tinued provision of 



The NDN and tlu* schuc^ls it serves agree with that 
cofu'hision. 
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